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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 290.) 
City of Paris, France, Dec. 3, 1852. 

We passed from the narrow lane into a lofty 
and dark building which must have been built cen- 
turics ago, and after going through narrow and 
winding passages without light, we began to ascend. 
One flight of stairs succeeded another, originally 
strong but now worn and tremulous. The balus- 
trades were gone; and their place was supplied by 
single ropes extended from the top to the bottom 
of each flight of stairs. Paulin went in advance 
and invisible ; for only here and there, at consid- 
erable intervals, a little light broke through the 
thick walls which enclosed this old castle. But 
I heard the old man’s voice, directing me to hold 
on by the rope ;—a direction which was hardly 
necessary, as there seemed to be nothing else, to 
which I could conveniently attach myself. When 
we had reached a landing-place somewhere in the 
fourth or fifth story, two little boys rushed out of a 
door, with a light, and holding a vessel in their 
hands with coals in it. I asked Paulin what was 
the meaning of this. He said there were forty 
families in this old building; and that the boys 
belonged in this part of it, and were trying to kin- 
dle a little fire to cook their supper with. I was 
glad to find that I was still within the precincts of 
human existence ; when I heard again in the dark- 
ness the “ memento” of the old man, not to mind 
the boys but to hold on by the rope. We reached 
at last the final landing-place ; and thrusting my 
head from a small open window near it, and look- 
ing down into a dark court below where I could 
see no bottom, I had all my ideas confirmed of 
my singular and interesting position. 

Paulin opened the door of his little room, and 
with a grace which seems to be natural to a French- 
man, introduced me to his execllent wife. She 
was neatly and almost elegantly dressed. Tifty 
years had given her some gray hairs; but had not 
bowed her form, nor dimmed the lustre of her eye. 
This, said Paulin, is our little room; and it is all 
the room we have. I was pleased to see that 
everything in the room was neat and comfortable. 
The fire was kindled; the table was spread; we 
ate together; and I spent a pleasant hour in con- 
versation with these poor and virtuous people. 
Poverty had not hardened their hearts; sorrow 
had not clouded their brow; age itself had not 
extinguished the truth and vivacity of humanity. 
The wife of Paulin was grateful that I had come. 


I encouraged her to speak of her personal history.| hundred and fifty miles southeast from Paris. As 
[learnt from her, (what I had suspected from|the railroad was not completed further than this 
some remarks of her husband,) that she was the|place, we embarked on one of the steamboats of the 
daughter of a rich and titled family, and had been|Soane. The boat was peculiarly constructed, be- 
well educated. But in those convulsions and re-|ing long and narrow;—at least a hundred and 
verses, of which there have been such frequent ex-| fifty feet in length by fifteen in breadth. Five such 
hibitions in Europe, she became an outcast from|steamers descend the Soane daily to Lyons. A 
her early home and exceedingly poor. She ac-|heavy mist hung upon the waters. As the sun 
cepted her allotment without murmuring, married | arose, which has its cheerful light for all lands, the 
a common soldier, and worked for her daily bread.| mists gave way, and unveiled the face of nature in 
She spoke of America with interest. She said she|its aspects of beauty. The Soane reminded me of 
once had a sister who resided there; and if she|the rivers which were familiar to me in America. 
were young, would be disposed to go there herself.| It is a large river,—apparently about the size of 
She lived now amid walls of darkness; but with-|the Connecticut above Hartford ; or of the beauti- 
out ceasing to love the open air and the blue hea-|ful Kennebec at Augusta, in Maine. At this time 
vens. ‘There are birds, she said, in America; and|it was swollen by recent heavy rains to its utmost 
she would love to hear again the singing of birds,|capacity, and rushed on with great violence. The 
as in the days of her happy childhood. She had|smoke-pipe of the steamboat was lowered, when we 
been the mother of children; the most of whom|reached the numerous bridges; and even then, the 
had died. And when in her broken English, which |Soane ran so high, that we passed under them with 
she aided in making intelligible by the eloquence of| difficulty. With deep interest my eye rested upon 
her countenance and manner, she spoke of her two|the continually changing scene of hills and valleys, 
little boys, both buds of promise bright and beau-|cottages, gardens, forests and vineyards. We 
tifu!, and both dying nearly at the same time, the|}passed a number of beautiful villages, besides the 
tear stood in her rich dark eye; and old Paulin,|larger towns of Macon, Thoissey and Trevoux. 
moved by this affecting remembrance, bowed down| In some low places, the river had swollen over its 
his white head. banks, and inundated the neighbouring country ; 
I left these good people with feelings of respect}so that we had the appearance of sailing in the 
and affection. They lighted me down through the| midst of a lake interspersed with islands. 
dark passages, which I had so much difficulty in| The boat was filled with Frenchmen, Americans 
ascending. I found my way towards the banks of|and Englishmen. The Americans and English ap- 
the Seine. The clear sky was studded with stars,|peared happy. They bore the step and the look 
which threw their silver light on the trees of thejof freemen. The French, notwithstanding their 
garden of the Tuileries and the mirror of the beau-|natural vivacity, were sad and silent. They had 
tiful water. Many reflections crowded upon my|just passed from the Republic to the Empire. 
mind. And my heart ascended to that great|Many of them had perhaps voted for the Empire, 
Power, whose eye is in every place, that he would |in consequence of what they considered the neces- 
give freedom to the oppressed, and comfort to the|sities of their position. They preferred the easy 
poor. quiet which is secured by cannon and the bayonet, 
to the free thought and the forensic agitations of 
On the evening of the 7th of December, I left|liberty. Undoubtedly liberty has its storms; but 
Paris for Lyons, on my way to Sardinia. * *|the storm has its health and its grandeur. In the 
At this time my residence was at the Hotel of|days of the Caesars, there were no thunders in the 
Meurice. It was after dark when I heard the|Senate of Rome. And in France too, the voice of 
sound of carriages in the court of the Hotel. It|her orators is silent,—that voice of reason and of 
was the signal for the departure of our little party.|mighty eloquence, which gave inspiration to the 
The night was cloudy and dark; but the long|thoughts and purposes of other nations. If the 
splendid streets of Paris were lighted up; and 1|French should find, that, in going back in the 
gave a parting look to the illuminated expanse of|career of liberty, they have sullied their national 
the place de la Concorde and of the Elysian Fields.|honour in the eyes of the world, and especially in 
We departed by the railway, called the Paris and|the eyes of those chained and bleeding communi- 
Lyons Railway, which will lead, when completed, | ties, which have looked to them for hope, they will 
by the most direct route to the large and beautiful] not be likely to rest easy until they have re-adjust- 
city of Lyons, in the south of France. With dark-|ed their position. 
ness over our heads and the thunder of our iron} Chalons is seventy-six miles from Lyons; and 
wheels under our feet, we passed rapidly through |the distance was run in some five or six hours. As 
a portion of the heart of this great kingdom. The|we approached the city, the swollen river became 
necessity of thus travelling by night, occasioned by|compressed between banks which are lofty and 
some previous delays, deprived us of the pleasure|picturesque. Occupying a large space, and con- 
of seeing Melun, Fontainbleau, Dijon, and some|taining two hundred thousand inhabitants, the city 
other interesting places. Early the next morning|of Lyons is beautifully situated on the point of land 
we reached Chalons on the Soane; called by the| where the Soane and the Rhone unite ;—extending 
French Chalons sur Soane to distinguish it, 1 sup-|itself, however, over both banks of both rivers. 
pose, from a town of some note on another river,|The communication between different parts of the 
Chalons sur Marne. Chalons, a town of twelve|city is maintained by means of numerous substan- 
thousand inhabitants, is situated upon the banks of|tial bridges; eight of which are thrown across the 
the river which gives it its distinctive name,—two| Rhone; and the Soane is spanned by a still greater 
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number. Lyons is three hundred and twenty-six] Oh, there is something in me which perhaps is not}Wisdom, we may believe, were sanctified to the dis. 
of his pure Spirit; that wishes it might please him|cipline and subjugation of her spirit, and more 
to cut the thread of my life, or that 1 might go|effectually fitted her for the peculiar work in the 


miles south-east from Paris. 

We stopped about the middle of the day at a 
good hotel, which the French with a harmless but 
characteristic amplification have styled the Hotel 
of the Universe. It is near the large square, 
called Bellecour, which the Lyonese, and appa- 
rently with a good deal of reason, assert to be one 
of the most beautiful squares in Europe. It is very 
spacious, is adorned with rows of lime trees, and in 
the centre is an equestrian statue of Louis XIV. 
Walking out alone, and desirous of combining the 
aspects of nature with those of human art and la- 
bour, I went from the square of Bellecour to the 
Rhone,—the Rhone memorable in history, the 
beautiful child of the Alps, but here swollen to a 
large river. Going upon one of the bridges which 
are thrown over this river, and looking down its 


about a mile, the place of its junction with the 
Soane. Feeling an interest to see the meeting of 
these rival waters, I walked in the direction of the 
place. The Rhone dashed along beautifully,— 
fresh from its native mountaius,—and curling its 
blue and noisy waters, as if laughing and singing 
in the fulness of its purity and happiness. 1 felt 
my heart grow warmer, and my step more firm and 
proud, as I walked by the side of this noble stream. 
As I reached an elevated position on the poiut of 
land where they meet, the Soane, swelled by the 
late inundation of rains, wheeled in from the right 
with mighty force, ploughing across and stopping 
the Rhone in a moment. After this freak of mo- 
mentary power, its dark and turbid current re- 
sumed its original direction; and taking her blue 
sister from the Alps by the hand, they went on- 
ward gaily to the ocean. And thus it generally 
happens, that beauty, though less strong and vio- 
lent at first, conquers in the end. From this point 
onwards the two rivers are married into one; and 
the Soane, forgetting itself in the charms of its as- 
sociate, takes the name of the free and bright 
daughter of the mountains. 
(To be continued.) 
—2_—__ 
For “ The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 

The reduction which the Lord’s servants often 
undergo after they have been favoured with access 
to his treasury, and been furnished with ability by 
Him to do the work which he assigned, is a little 
alluded to in a letter written after her return from 
Cork, dated Twelfth mo. 16th, 1790. “Although 
very poorly qualified, I am desirous to comply with 
thy request, and may tell thee we got home safe, 
about four o’clock, Third-day evening, and staid 
to the sitting at Suir Island, which was an awful, 
humbling time to me, and, I believe, to more—I 
came home very poor; and instead of being re- 
lieved, my mind is greatly oppressed ; but if I am 
in the great and good hand of kind Providence, I 
am glad. I thought I felt relief and a degree of 
peace in Cork ; but it hath often been suggested to 
me since, that I was not always right; perhaps 
this is the work of the enemy. Continue, my dear 
friend, to breathe for my preservation, who am 
very weak.” 

A memorandum made by her, 3d of Sixth mo., 
1791, further shows how she was led, and instruct- 
ed in the way of the Lord’s judgments and of his 
mercy, by which she was humbled and prepared 
to speak to the various conditions of those she was 
called to minister unto. “Oh, the deep distress 
and sore anguish of soul which I now feel! It is 
beyond expression; yet out of the depth of my 
tribulation, have I been permitted to cry unto the 
depth of his mercies, whose compassion fails not. 


















into some solitary place, where I might mourn, 
But I find another language, 


and none know it. 


militant church unto which she was afterwards 
called. In the Fourth month, 1792, she wrote to 


peradyenture more profitable to attend to, ‘Is this|her mother, saying: ‘“ I know it would be cause of 


keeping the word of my patience.’ 


Truly I had to abide the fiery furnace.” 


We have had other instances of persons designed 
for a peculiar path of duty, and who have been 
favoured with the gift of discerning spirits, and 
detecting the wiles of the enemy, who were brought 
through great tribulation, almost to a state of de- 
spondency. There is no other pathway to the king- 
channel, I saw, as I supposed, at the distance of|}dom, though some may be plunged more deeply, 
not merely on their own account, but for the work’s 


sake unto which the Holy Ghost hath appointed 
them. 


darkness and not into light; yea, I was hedged 
about that I could not get out. My chain was in- 
deed heavy, insomuch that I was ready to conclude 


I was then,” 
she says, “eighteen years old; had come forth as a 
minister, yet discovered great need of further re- 
finement, both for my own acceptance with the |it. 
Lord, and that I might be fit for the Lord’s use. 


Writing to a friend, under date of this 
year, she says: “It hath pleased the Most High 
to deal with me lately in a manner, to me almost 
wonderful; for verily I have been brought into 


rejoicing to thee to see me at the ensuing [Lon- 
don] Yearly Meeting, but it seems to be ordered’ 
otherwise, so I make no doubt thou wilt reconcile 
I feel comfortable about it, hoping I am where 
I ought to be; and I wish very much it may please 
Divine Goodness to preserve me in the right path 
during my journey in this world, I believe I may 
say, from a small degree of experience of trials and 
deep anxiety; for though my lot, I believe, and 
may I, through divine mercy, continue tothink so, is 
a favoured one beyond many, as to being kept much 
out of the way of temptation, yet, in every station, 
I am apt to think, there are probations and beset- 
ments; and truly it was not intended it should be 
otherwise.” 

In Ireland, it pleased the Lord to call her in 
her early travels as a messenger of the gospel, into 
a path much untrodden, having to go into markets, 
and to declare the truth in the streets; though it 
was only in one instance required of her in that 
nation. “In England, however,” she says, “ many, 
very many such sacrifices I had to make in pur- 


my soul was never more to see the glorious light |suit of peace; and in pure obedience to the will of 


of Almighty Power; yet blessed be his name, I 


my heavenly Father, I gave up. No one knows 


had not been long here, when out of the depths of|the depth of my sufferings, and the mortifying, yea, 


my sore trouble, I was permitted to ery unto the 
depths of his mercies, and he granted to me, even 
so poor a worm as I, ‘the word of his patience.’ 
He gave me a resigned heart, let what would befal 
me; and [I felt that if I had offended my Beloved, 
Thad no other to look to for forgiveness; and 


crucifying of my own will, which I had to endure 
in this service ; yet I have to acknowledge to the 
sufficiency of Divine grace herein. Many times I 
had brave opportunities on these occasions, to invite 
the people to the Lord Jesus Christ, who manifests 
himself in the conscience as a light, and who would 


through him alone was enabled to wait, and trust|discover the evil of covetousness and of all unright- 


in the arm of his power. So, in his own time, did 


ecousness ; leading and teaching ‘to do justly, to 


he cause me to sing praises to His name in my heart |love mercy, and to walk humbly with God.’ Hun- 


for a little season; but again hath it pleased him 


to let me feel trouble and sorrow, yet [ think not 


to so great adegree. I fear I have done some- 
thing wrong. Ah, dear friend, all my soul desires 
is to be preserved pure and humble; and truly it 
is not without the continual warfare this is to be 
kept to; so many are the temptations, and so subtle 


are the insinuations of the cruel adversary, that 
often I think I shall one day fall by this mine 
He does indeed go about as a roaring 
lion, seeking what poor soul he can catch for his 


enemy. 


prey; but if we believe, we may, I sometimes think, 


dreds, possibly thousands, who would not, even 
though requested, come to meet us in a house or 
| place of worship, have thus felt the power of the 
living God, in hearing tell that he rewardeth every 
man according to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings. In some instances we were 
rudely treated.” 

“At Durham, a clergyman came in a rage, 
while I was preaching in a market-place ; wanting 
some of the people to hale me away ; but they took 
little or no notice of him, and he passed on. Next 
day we appointed a meeting for First-day morning, 


take comfort in this expression, ‘ Greater is he that|in a hired room, in this dark town; and as was 


is in you than he that is in the world.’ 


May we 


usual, posted up notices. These were torn down, 


lean upon him, and trust in him; even in that|and we were informed, that if we held the meeting, 


Rock, against which the very gates of hell shalliwe should be heavily fined. 


not be able to prevail.” 


Sarah Lynes continued to reside nearly ten years 
in the family of S. Grubb, at Anner Mills, in Ire- 
“Never all that time,” she says, “could I 
see iy way to change my situation, for through all 
the difficulty that lay in my way of fulfilling my 


land. 


religious duty, I believed that the Great Master had 


some good end which he designed to answer, in 
permitting me to be as it were cramped in the gift 
dispensed to me as a minister of Christ; and my 


The meeting was 
nevertheless held, and owned by the great Head of 
the church. At the close, another was appointed 
for the evening of the same day, and a large, 
heavenly meeting it was. We tarried there all 
that night, but heard no more of the threatened 
fine. ‘This was but one of divers visits to Dur- 
ham.” 

In an opportunity with a member among Friends, 
a high professor, but a man of a contentious spirit, 
she says: “It came upon me to set before him his 


faith was at times renewed and confirmed, that if|corrupt and dark state, and to warn him of the day 


I would patiently endure to the end, my reward 
would be sure. 


I was led back to my native land, to my near re- 
latives, and sent forth largely to publish the glad 
tidings of the gospel.” She performed some jour- 
neys, while a servant in Ireland; but it would 
seem she passed through trials incident to that si- 


Thus I was mercifully enabled to 
wait all the days of my appointed time until my 
change came; until in the clear openings of Truth, 


of the Lord who searcheth all hearts; that if he 
did not speedily repent, and humble himself as in 
the dust, this day would overtake him, bring him 
down, and he would come to nothing. I was en- 
gaged to keep my eye upon him, while thus ad- 
dressing him in the dread of the Most High; he 
attempted to look at me once or twice in defiance ; 
but he could not hold up his head, nor oppose the 
power. When we were about to separate, he be- 





tuation, which, in the dispensations of inscrutable|gan to rail against me for what I had said. His 
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words seemed but as chaff before the wind. After 
this, my bodily powers seemed so shaken that I was 

uite weak, and obliged to lie down for a while. 
hus did it please Infinite Wisdom to show forth 
his mighty power through a mere nothing.” This 
man in a few years came to nothing. Though then 
he had a grand house, and kept his chariot, he lost 
all his property, and was afterwards supported by 
others. 

“Divers have been the peculiar calls to religious 


duty, of which my mind, from time to time, has|merely—memorials of a bygone age. 


‘Outlines of Dr. Livingston's Journeys into Central 
South Africa, 
(Concluded from page 292.) 

Inhaling health, and cheered with the thought 
that he was now advancing near to the termination 
of his long wanderings, Dr. Livingston pursued his 
way, until he reached the point at which another 
large tributary, the Loangua, pours its ample 
volume into the Zambese. Here he met with the 
first traces of Europeans; but they were traces 
They con- 


been made sensible; once having to walk through | sisted of some ruins of an old and long-deserted 


Worcester streets, and to speak in the markets 
there. As I passed along, I was drawn to address 
a recruiting sergeant, who was near me; I spoke 


Portuguese town, called Zumbo, or Jumbo. For- 
merly this was the most westerly occupation of 
that nation; but for many years the tide of civili- 


to him in the dread of the Most High; and had to|zation, which had risen so far, has receded to the 


allude to his employ. At first he seemed ready to| 
be scornful; but as I proceeded, he changed coun- 


east, and Tete has taken its place. 
After leaving Zumbo, Dr. Livingston, though 


was he, that he could proceed no farther; and, 
though every persuasive was urged by his com- 
panions to induce him to make one more effort to 
attain the goal now in view, he was unable to rise 
from the ground for that purpose. Intelligence, 
however, had reached the ears of the Portuguese 
governor of that place, of his proximity to it, 
and, with great consideration, he sent what Dr. 
Livingston calls “the materials of a civilized 
breakfast.” Happily, though he had lost his 
strength, there was no failure of appetite; he, 
therefore, did justice to Portuguese hospitality, 
and, with the exception of the bed in which he 
slept at Loanda, after lying six months upon the 
damp ground, he never realized more refreshment 
than from this welcome meal. Indeed, it so re- 
newed his strength as to enable him, without any 
further sense of fatigue, at once to push on and 


tenance, and held down his head, not answering a|still on high ground, had to pursue his course | complete the journey. This was done on the 2d 
7 


word, The like occurred with others. At Bath, 
Ihad to go to the pump-room, and declare the 
truth to the gay people who resorted there. This 
was very relieving to my sorely exercised mind. | 
In those days and years of my life, I was seldom 
from under some heavy burden, so that I went! 
greatly bowed down; sometimes ready to say, ‘ If 
it be thus with me, Oh, Thou who hast given me a 
being, I pray thee take away my life from me.’| 
At length I saw to the end of this trying dispensa- 
tion. I saw clearly that it was fulfilled, like other| 
dispensations that had been allotted me in inscru- | 
table wisdom, and which all have had a tendency| 
to ‘crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts ;’ 
even bringing into a disposition, to ‘ bear about in| 
the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the} 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our| 
body.’ Qh, it is good to say amen to the whole| 
will of God concerning us; to be patient when 
brought to a low estate, and make not haste in time 
of trouble.” 

Of her travels in Ireland, we have little account| 
even in her letters written, while from home. On| 
the 19th of the Eleventh month, 1792, she writes | 
from Cork to her mistress: “ It seems as though I| 
could not tell thee that I expect to be with you to-| 
morrow, which I would gladly do, did I think I) 
could have peace therein. I feel grateful for thy | 


through a much more difficult country than that}of March, 1856. ‘The governor of Zete, Major 
he had just before traversed, and under peculiarly |Sicard, received him with the utmost cordiality ; 
trying circumstances. He was no longer where|and having ascertained that the season would not 
the people thought a “ Missionary was not a thing| permit him safely to sail down the unhealthy delta 
to be killed, but among tribes’ strange to him as|of the Zambese, our friend accepted the proffered 


he was to them. And they were the more to be 
dreaded because, unknown to Dr. Livingston, they 
were then at war with the Portuguese, a small 
colony of whom they had for two years beseiged 
in Tete. They had, moreover, no canoes, and, 
even if they had possessed them, the rapids between 
Zumbo and Tete would have precluded their use, 
for any great distance in this part of the Zambese. 
Lions also were favoured and all but deified crea- 
tures, for the natives would not kill them, and, 
although they could not trust themselves to their 
clemency by night, and therefore slept in trees, by 
day, when any were in sight, they would approach 
them, though at a respectful distance, clapping 
their hands in token of veneration. 

To complete the sum of our friend’s discomfort, 
he was now without an ox. It will not appear 
wonderful, therefore, and especially if we recall the 
treatment he had received from the natives of the 
west, when he reached a similar position relatively 
to the Portuguese settlement on the opposite coast, 
that he should deem it necessary to proceed with 
caution, almost amounting to stealth, in order to 


letter; I took it as from a mother, and as a child.}avoid collision with the ferocious and formidable 


I believe I may tell thee how I have fared. I have 
been indeed low; although at parting and for a| 
time after, I felt the evidence that I was in the 
right place, at least I thought I felt it, yet greatly 
was I tried. Many were my doubts indeed yester- | 
day, in the morning meeting; but in the afternoon | 


|bands who roamed uncontrolled over this region. 


“Tt was not likely,” he writes, “I should know 
our course well, for the country there is covered 


hospitality of his kind host, and for a time took up 
his abode in this place. 

But while at Tete he was not unobservant nor 
idle. One thing particularly struck, and ever 
affected him; the noble river, so long the com- 
panion of his travel, here, in a narrow part of it, 
1000 yards broad, and capable of bearing fleets 
and merchandize up to the ports of the interior, 
flowing from hence 300 miles idly towards the 
ocean. As he surveyed the region around him, he 
ascertained that Tete stood in the centre of an 
extensive coal field, two seams of which (one of 
them fifty-eight inches thick,) he discovered in the 
bank of a river which here falls into the Zambese. 
At another place, named Chicova, he found two 
other seams, and it was reported that silver was 
also obtained here; but this statement he was 
unable to verify. It had, however, long been 
known, that a large gold-producing district (which 
partly surrounded the coal-field,) formerly yielded 
as much as 130 lbs. a year, but was now compa- 
ratively unproductive, because it was but partially 
and inefficiently worked. The precious metal has 
hitherto only been sought for on the surface, where, 
however, in some districts, it is found in pieces as 
large as grains of wheat. There is, therefore, 
every reason to infer that, by processes and ma- 


with shingle and gravel, bushes, trees, and grass,|chinery such as are employed in Australia and 
and we were often without path, skulking out of|California, the return would be considerable. Iron 
the way of villages where we were expected to|also, and of a quality equal to the finest produced 


I thought I was in a state of suffering, and that I'pay after the purse was empty. It was excessively|in Sweden, is abundant here; and this, without 
felt the approbation of my merciful Creator, who|hot and steamy; the eyes had always to be fixed|puddling or Besemere’s patent, is so tough and 


has a right to do what he pleases with me. In this 





‘on the ground to avoid being tripped. After that, | fibrous, that Dr. Livingston says he has repeatedly 


did I silently and humbly rejoice, and after meet-;I say, let those who delight in pedestrianism enjoy|seen the spear-heads of the natives, when they 


ing felt peace and quiet; from whence I went to|themselves. 


E. H.’s, where was a humbling sitting.” On the 
23d, she writes again: “ It is under deep conflicts 


I now address thee. I had much rather be getting | realize completely the idea of the tread-mill.” 


towards home; but after deep probations last night, 
I felt easier to stay till after First-day; and though 
I would gladly go, and had told James Abell I in- 
tended to do so, yet I believe I should not have peace 
if I did, so that I should not be likely to do much 
good at home in such a state. Indeed, it is no 


pleasant thing to me to stay in Cork; I think I; 


shall remember this wormwood and gall, J. Abell 
says: ‘Give my love to thy mistress; tell her I hope 
we shall not be sorry for thy staying. I hope so.’ 
The mobs rise every night. It is reported they 


It is good for obesity, but for me,|have been hurled against the impenetrable crania 
who had become as lean as a lath, the only good J|of hippopotamia, coiled round like the proboscis 
saw in it was to enable an honest sort of fellow to|of a butterfly, and then beat out again with stones 
into their previous state, without the slightest 
On first coming into contact with the natives of| injury. ; 

ithis district, they mistook Dr. Livingston for a| Besides the vegetable productions found here, in 


Portuguese, and would have attacked his party, 
had they not been undeceived. When, however, 
ithey learnt that he was an Englishman, they re- 
garded him with widely different feelings, as a 
“ member of the nation that loves a black man.” 
Debilitated as he now was, and most anxious for 
'a resting place, Dr. Livingston could not pass from 
Zumbo to Tete without fixing the position of many 


places lying in his route. At length he arrived|and labour. 


common with other districts through which Dr. 
Livingston had passed, we may mention as amongst 
the most important of those that are either peculiar 
to the locality or very abundant in it, senna and 
cinchona. There are also numerous fibrous plants, 
and a species of cotton which grows wild in great 
abundance, and which, under proper cultivation, 
would doubtless yield a good return for capital 
Sugar and indigo, moreover, are 


have done much harm in Bandon—they were about| within eight miles of the latter town, where he|indigenous to the country, and might be raised 


the town last night, and many soldiers were called 
out. Many times do I think of the dear children, 
and long to be with them.” 





knew he should meet with a hearty welcome, and| almost to any extent. : 
some of the comforts of that civilization to which) of the fact, that the cane with which they were so 
|he had been so long a stranger. But so exhausted|familiar could be made to yield its crystallized 


The Makololo had no idea 
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whole region of country, but the native inbabitants| Monrovian market with the same. Ground nuts 
manage their own internal affairs as in former times,| and arrow-root are also cultivated, but to a very 
except that they are not allowed to make war with) limited extent. A few individuals have cultivated 
each other, or carry on the foreign slave trade.|the sugar cane with success, and have manufac- 
These points were conceded when they placed them-| tured a considerable quantity of excellent sugar 
selves under the jurisdiction of the government of|and molasses. Some attention has been given to 
Liberia ; and this is all the authority that it would|the cultivation of the coffee-tree. It grows luxu- 
be safe or practicable for the government to at-|riantly, and bears most abundantly. The flavour 
tempt, so long as the relative strength of the two! of the coffee is as fine as any in the world; and if 
parties is so greatly disproportioned. The British| the Liberians would give the attention to it that 
government has conceded to the Liberians the right|they ought, it would probably be as highly es- 


of jurisdiction over this region, and their vessels, in 
consequence, have to pay duties upon all English 
goods imported into the country. ‘l'raders of other) 
nations have tacitly yielded to the same regulations, 
and these duties on foreign goods form the chief 
revenues of the government. 

It is difficult, in a narrow compass, to give a) 
satisfactory idea of the actual progress which the 
Liberians have made in the arts of civilization, or| 
in founding for themselves a permanent and flou- 
rishing home on the barbarous shores of Africa. 

Monrovia, the principal and largest town in the 
Republic, will compare, without disadvantage in 
general appearance, with most of the inland towns 
of our own country of similar size and population, | 
but not with the energy and rapid growth whichchar- 
acterizes the latter. It is situated in the peninsula| 
of Cape Messurado; is about three quarters of a 
mile long and half that distance in breadth. Most 
of the dwelling-houses are frame buildings of one 
or one story and a half high, raised on a stone or 
brick foundation of six or eight feet. Most of 
them are painted or white-washed, and present 
quite an air of neatness and comfort. There are 
also a few brick dwelling-houses of two stories, neat 
in outward appearance, and generally well furnished. 
There are three substantial brick or stone churches, 
and the fourth is in process of erection. Below 


the high bluff upon which the town stands, and| 
very near to the water's edge, there are six or seven 


large, substantial stone warehouses, where most of 
the commercial business of the place is transacted. 

Trade is the chosen employment of the great 
mass of the Liberians, and some of them have been 
decidedly successful in this vocation. It consists 
in the exchange of articles of American or Euro- 
pean manufacture for the natural products of the 
country, of which palm oil, camwood, and ivory 
are the principal articles. Camwood is a rich dye 
wood, and is brought to Monrovia on the shoulders 
of the natives from a great distance. It is worth 
in the European and American markets from sixty 
to eighty dollars per ton. The ivory of this region 
does not form an important item of commerce. 
Palm oil is the main article of export, and is pro- 
cured along the sea-coast between Monrovia and 
Cape Palmas. The Liberian merchants own a num- 


ber of small vessels, built by themselves, and varying 
in size from ten or fifteen to forty or fifty tons. These| of which, where it exists, is more manifest to those 
are navigated by the Liberian sailors, and are con-| 
stantly engaged in bringing palm oil to Monrovia, 


teemed as any other in the world. It is easily cul- 
tivated, and requires little or no outlay of capital, 
and we are surprised that it has not already be- 
come an article of export. The want of disposition 
to cultivate the soil is, perhaps, the most discour- 
aging feature in the prospects of Liberia. Mer- 
cantile pursuits are followed with zeal and energy, 
but comparatively few are willing to till the ground 
for the means of subsistence. The consequence 
is, that the community are still dependent upon 
this country, and the industry of the aborigines 
around them, for the principal part of their provi- 
sions. We were glad to learn, however, that there 
has been some improvement in this respect within 
a few years past, and every step taken in this di- 
rection is preparing the way for still greater im- 
provement. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made a few years 
since to introduce the growth of cotton; but the 
failure, we apprehend, was owing to its having been 
planted at the wrong season of the year, so as to 
ripen in the midst of the heaviest rains. On the 
Gold Coast, and still further to the south, experi- 
ments have been made which show that it can be 
cultivated as advantageously in Western Africa as 
in apy other part of the world. 

(To be concluded.) 
seniensiiaiialiiannie 
The danger of Self Confidence. 
Nothing appears more evident to the true believ- 


Holy Writ, than that all the good works wrought in 
and through us, are to be ascribed unto God, who, by 
the spirit of his dear Son worketh in us, both to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure; and there- 


rob Him of the honour which is forever his due ; 
and he will not give his glory to another, nor his 
praise to graven images, but counteth all those that 


tified.” 


from whence it is again shipped in foreign vessels|among them. “Only from pride cometh contention 


for Liverpool or New York. 


I made enquiry 
during a short sojourn at this place in 1852, about 
the amount of property owned by the wealthier) devotion and to happiness.’ 
merchants of Monrovia, and learned that there 


but witb the well advised is wisdom.” 


were four or five who were worth from $15,000 to| more humble than others, may be the least so. 
$20,000, a large number who owned property to|‘ Humility of mind is neither arrived at, retained 


the amount of $10,000, and perhaps twelve or fif- 
The 
property of some of these may have increased ma- 


teen who were worth as much as $5,000. 


terially since that time. 


The settlers along the banks of the St. Paul 


nor increased, by comparing ourselves with others. 





soil. 


resting places for our journey’s end.’ 
“Asa warning to those, who, from any cause, eithe 



























































er in the power of Divine grace, and the testimony of 


fore that all self confidence, self sufficiency and self 
complacency in the labours of the gospel, tend to 


seek any other way to the kingdom of heaven than 
that of the cross to the wisdom, will and strength of 
the flesh, as thieves and robbers; for it is written 
that “by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be jus- 


The following sentiments and narration may 
tend to the confirmation of our belief in the neces- 
sity of unfeigned humility and self denial, the want 


around us than we are apt to believe, to the des- 
troying in measure of the influence of our labours 


“Humility and love are equally essential to 
‘The root of pride 
is self-confidence ; and they who fancy themselves 


In ascending the mount of rectitude, we are more 
apt to indulge in reflecting on the past, than in 
contemplating the future ; and so, comparing our 
attainments rather with those behind than with 
have given more attention to the cultivation of the| those before us, we easily, and often, mistake our 
They raise sweet potatoes, cassava, and 
plantains for their own use, and also supply the 


of personal or mental accomplishments, or because 


of the supposed more perfect discoveries of Truth 

to the mind, feel disposed to consider themselves 

elevated above their neighbours, we will narrate 

an anecdote. A ministering Friend residing in 

England, under a religious concern paid a visit 

to the meetings in Ireland, in which service he 

was eminently favoured. From place to place as 
he travelled, he was furnished with abundance of 
suitable matter to communicate, and a baptizing 
power accompained the word preached, to the 
tendering the hearts of the hearers, in a remarka- 
ble manner. During his visit, he was preserved in 
a humble state of mind, watchfully attentive to the 
openings of his Divine Master, and was therefore 
permitted to return to his home in peace. In his 
subsequent meditations, however, on his past visit, 
and the evident Divine influence attending his 
ministry, spiritual pride crept in, and he was ap- 
parently in danger of making total shipwreck of 
his humility, and thereby losing his hope in Christ. 
Whilst in this critical condition, he was instructed 
by a dream. 

He thought he was walking on a plain, reflect- 
ing on his late visit to Ireland,—the wonderful ser- 
vice he had had there,—and exulting in his increase 
of spiritual experience. As he was thus ministering 
food to his earthly nature, he lifted up his eyes and 
perceived a person of lofty stature approaching him. 
Full of presumption, engendered by his late thoughts, 
he advanced to meet the new comer, and demanded 
hisname: “‘ My nameis Self,’ saidthe giant. ‘ Well,’ 
added the other, ‘I will kill thee.’ He thought in his 
dream that he immediately commenced the attack, 
and after a sharp contest, succeeding in beating 
Self to death. He then renewed his walk, and in 
addition to his former cause of inward gratulation, 
he now with much satisfaction thought over his 
last valourous exploit. Whilst thus engaged, he 
beheld approaching a figure closely resembling the 
giant he had just killed, but of more than twice the 
size. As this majestic person drew near, he was 
met with the same question which had greeted the 
other—‘Who art thou?’ ‘I am Self,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘I thought I had killed thee,’ said the puff- 
ed-up peacher, ‘ but I will do it again.’ So saying, 
he vigourously assailed this formidable enemy, and 
after a very severe and desperate struggle, suc- 
ceeded in destroying him. Now again he began to 
meditate on his great deeds; when he saw before 
him a person, featured as the two others, but of 
immense stature, his head reaching to the clouds. 
He approached, and to the demand of his name, 
was answered, ‘I am Self.’ Once more a combat 
commenced; but it was soon apparent that this 
new giant was coming off victor. The poor crest- 
fallen dreamer was brought to the ground, and 
perceived as he thought, his death inevitable. 
Then indeed, he thought of One, whose arm of 
power could bring aid and safety in any difficulty. 
His heart seemed humble, secret prayer was begot- 
ten to the Source of strength, his faith was renewed, 
and Self vanished. Then ended his dream. As 
he pondered over its different parts, the delusion he 
had been previously under, was made clearly 
manifest to his mind. In tears and true contri- 
tion of heart he looked to the Source of every good 
and perfect gift, and received therefrom a renewal 
of that humility and fear, which in the days of his 
youthful visitations were given to him. Self, which 
in his first submission to the Cross of Christ had 
been in measure slain—which had subsequently 
through unwatchfulness, revived as a mighty giant, 
after, through Divine Grace, the pollutions of nature 
had been to a great extent cleansed—which then 
in a time of renewed visitations had been as it were 
slain a second time; and again revived by outward 
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flattery and inward unwatchfulness, into a spiritul 


THE FRIEND. 


defied both claws and teeth. They had rolled and 





“The men were then only half a mile behind; 





monster whose head reached the clouds,—was|and pawed them in every direction, tossing them|and running at full speed, they soon came up to 
about like foot-balls, although over eighty pounds| where the dogs were holding her at bay. The 


now once more cast down. He felt in great tri- 
bulation; he saw the imminent danger he had 
been in of plunging himself into everlasting des- 
truction, and with these feelings and this sense, he 
dared no longer dwell upon his past labours for the 
truth. His eye was now once more to the lord, 
and the dream and the interpretation thereof, were 
to him as merciful warnings never to be forgotten.’ ”” 


———_—_.>e—_ -_—_ 


The White Bear. 


Many notices of this formidable and ferocious 
animal, “ the tiger of the North,” are found in Dr. 
Kane’s pages, some of which we propose extracting, 
in the belief that they will interest particularly our 
juvenile readers. 

“This is evidently the season (midsummer) when 
the bears are in most abundance. Their tracks 
are every where, both on shore and upon the floes. 
One of them had the audacity to attempt intruding 
itself upon the party during one of their halts upon 
the ice; and Bonsall tells a good story of the man- 
ner in which they received and returncd his salu- 
tations. It was about half an hour after midnight, 
and they were all sleeping away a long day’s fa- 
tigue, when McGary either heard or felt, he could 
hardly tell which, something that was scratching 
at the snow immediately by his head. 


For “The Friend.” 


It waked 
him just enough to allow him to recognize a huge 
animal actively engaged in reconnoitring the cir- 
cuit of the tent. His startled outcry aroused his 
companion inmates, but without in any degree dis- 
turbing the unwelcome visitor ; specially unwel- 
come at that time and place, for all the guns had 
been left on the sledge, a little distance off, and 
there was not so much as a walking-pole inside. 
There was of course something of natural confu- 
sion in the little council of war. The first impulse 
was to make a rush for the arms; but this was 
soon decided to be very doubtfully practicable, if 
at all, for the bear, having satisfied himself with 
his observations of the exterior, now presented him- 
self at the tent opening. Sundry volleys of lucifer 
matches and some impromptu torches of newspa- 
per were fired without alarming him, and, after a 
little while, he planted himself at the doorway, and 
began making his supper upon the carcass of a seal 
which had been shot the day before. 


“Tom Hickey was the first to bethink him of|maux, united the shrewd observation of a hunter, 
the military device of a sortie from the postern, 


and, cutting a hole with his knife, crawled out a 
the rear of the tent. Here he extricated a boat 


hook, that formed one of the supporters of the ridge | fled; but the little one being unable either to keep 


pole, and made it the instrument of a right valo 


rous attack. A blow well administered on the 


nose, caused the animal to retreat for the momen 
a few paces beyond the sledge, and Tom, calculat 


In a few seconds more, Bonsall had sent a bal 


through and through the body of his enemy. I 
was assured that after this adventure, the party 
adhered to the custom I had enjoined, of keeping 


at all times a watch and fire-arms inside the camp 
ing-tent. 

“The final cache, which I relied so much upon 
was entirely destroyed. It had been built witl 


extreme care, of rocks which had been assembled 
by very heavy labour, and adjusted with much aid 
often from capstan bars as levers. The entire con-|the two men far in the rear. 
struction was, so far as our means permitted, most 
Yet these tigers of the ice 


effective and resisting. 
seemed to have scarcely encountered an obstacle 


Not a morsel of pemmican remained except in the 


iron cases, which, being round with conical ends 





in weight. 


and torn it'up as with a cold chisel. 
too dainty for salt meats; ground coffee they had 


an evident relish for; old canvass was a favourite 


for some reason or other ; even our flag, which had 


been reared ‘ to take possession’ of the waste, was 


gnawed down to the very staff. They had made a 
regular frolic of it; rolling our bread-barrels over 
the ice-fort, and into the broken outside ice; and, 
unable to masticate our heavy India-rubber cloth, 


they had tied it up in unimaginable hard knots. 


“ McGary describes the whole area around the 
cache as marked by the well-worn paths of these 
animals; and an adjacent slope of ice-covered rock, 
with an angle of 45°, was so worn and covered 
with their hair, as to suggest the idea that they 


had been amusing themselves by sliding down it 
on their haunches ; a performance, by the way, in| 
which I afterwards caught them myself.” 


Many touching accounts of the strong instinctive 


affection subsisting between the female bear and 
her young, have been given by Arctic voyagers. 
This interesting fact came repeatedly under the|toward her at once; but the cub jumped upon her 
observations of Kane and his party. 
Hans had been sent out to explore the shores of| 
the sound considerably to the north of the frozen| 
harbour in which the little vesse] was imprisoned. 
It was on this expedition that the large body of| 
open sea to the north was discovered, communicat- 
ing as some suppose with a great polar basin al- 
ways free from ice. 
ney, the following passage occurs :— 


Morton and 


In the account of their jour- 


“June 24th, at 3 A.M., they started again, car- 


rying eight pounds of pemmican and two of bread, 
besides the artificial horizon, sextant, and compass, 
a rifle, and the beat-hook. After two hours’ walk- 
ing, the travel improved, and, on nearing a plain 
about nine miles from where they had left the sledge, 
they were rejoiced to see a bear and her cub. 
They had tied the dogs securely, as they thought ; 
but Toodla and four others had broken loose, and 
followed them, making their appearance within an 
hour. 
once. 


They were thus able to attack the bear at 
Hans who, to the simplicity of an Esqui- 


An alcohol-cast, strongly iron-bound, 
was dashed into small fragments, and a tin can of 
liquor, mashed and twisted almost into a ball. 
The claws of the béast-had perforated the metal, 


They were 


describes the contest which followed, so graphically 
t|that I try to engraft some of the quaintness of his 
-|description upon Mr. Morton’s report. The bear 


- | ahead of the dogs or to keep pace with her, she turn- 
ed back, and, putting her head under its haunches, 
t|threw it some distance ahead. The cub safe for 


dogs, so as to give it a chance to run away; but it 


|}and threw it ahead again; it seemed to expect her 
aid, and would not go on without it. Sometimes 
the mother would run a few yards ahead, as if to 
coax the young one up to her, and when the dogs 
-|came up, she would turn on them and drive them 


,| rejoin the cub and push it on, sometimes putting 
ijher head under it, sometimes catching it in her| 
mouth by the nape of the neck. For a time she 





| 


fight was now a desperate one. The mother never 
went more than two yards ahead, constantly look. 
ing at the cub. When the dogs came near, she 
would sit upon her haunches, and take the little 
one between her two hind legs, fighting the dogs with 
her paws, and roaring so that she could have been 
heard a mile off. ‘Never,’ said Morton, ‘ was an 
animal more distressed.’ She would stretch her 
neck and snap at the nearest dog with her shining 
teeth, whirling her paws like the arms of a wind. 
mill. Ifshe missed her aim, not daring to pursue 
jone dog lest the others should harm the cub, she 
would give a great roar of baffled mage, and go on 
pawing, and snapping, and facing the ring, grin- 
ning at them with her mouth stretched wide. When 
|the men came up, the little one was perhaps rested, 
‘for it was able to turn round with its dam, no mat- 
ter how quick she moved, so as to keep always in 
front of her. .'Rhe five dogs were all the time frisk- 
ing about her activ@ly, tormenting her like so many 
gad-flies ; indeed, they made it difficult to draw a 
load on her without killing them. But Hans, 
lying on-his elbow, took a quiet aim and shot her 
ithrough the head. She dropped and rolled over 
dead, without moving a muscle. The dogs sprang 


| 


body, and reared up, for the first time growling 
hoarsely. They seemed quite afraid of the little 
\creature, it fought so actively, and made so much 
| noise ; and while tearing mouthfuls of hair from 
the dead mother, they would spring aside the mi- 
nute the cub turned towards them. The men drove 
the dogs off for a time, but were obliged to shoot. 
the cub at last, as it would not quit the body.” 

(To be concluded.) 


=o 





For “ The Friend.” 
An Exhortation to True Christianity. 

It is easy to pretend to Christ: but to be a true 
Christian is very precious, and many tribulations 
and deep afflictions are to be passed through be- 
fore it is attained unto—as those that are made so 
by the Lord, experience. 

Now everlasting happiness and salvation depends 
upon true Christianity. Not upon having the 
name of a Christian only, or professing such and 
such Christian doctrines; but upon having the 
nature of Christianity, upon being renewed by 
the spirit of Christ, and receiving the spirit, walk- 


ling in the spirit, and bringing forth the fruits of 


the spirit. Oh, here is the Christian indeed; and 
it should be every one’s care not to fall short of 
this. Now, because there is such a contention 
about Christianity, who is the right Christian, it 
behoves every man to take care as to himself, that 


-|the moment, she would wheel round and face the|he be really such, that he receive that from God, 
ing his distance nicely, sprang forward, seized a 


rifle, and fell back in safety upon his comrades. |always stopped just as it alighted, till she came up 


and be that to God, which none but the right 
Christian can be or can receive. 

This is the use I would make of these things in 
my own heart; even to be sure I be such an one, 
as God hath made, and will accept and own as a 
Christian. And having had some experience of 
this thing, and truly understood what the Christian 


back ; then, as they dodged her blows, she would |state is, and what doth attend it, I shall set down 


some few things, which he that inwardly knoweth 
(witnesseth and enjoyeth) is without all contro- 
versy, a true Christian, what ever men may ac- 





imanaged her retreat with great celerity, leaving 


. | terior. 


,|She soon came to a halt. 


They had engaged | without doubt a true Christian. 
‘her on the land-ice ; but she led the dogs in shore, erated, he that is renewed in the spirit of his 
up a small stony valley which opened into the in-|mind by Christ Jesus, he that is new-created in 

But, after she had gone a mile and a half,|the holy and heavenly image, he who has felt the 
her pace slackened, and the little one being jaded, | power of God's spirit begetting him anew, forming 


countof him. First, he that is a new creature is 
He that is regen- 


him anew out of the old nature and image of the 
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first Adam, into the nature and image of the sec-| God comes to distinguish between cattle and cat- 
ond Adam; who is a quickening spirit; and that) tle (between Christian and Christian,) they be found 
which is begotten and born of him is Spirit. such as God will make up as his jewels, and own 
Secondly, He that is in the new covenant is ajas the sheep of his fold, such as shall be able to 
true Christian. He that hath thirsted after the] bear the trial of his searching judgment and pure 
living waters, and hath heard the call to the wa-|impartial eye—and not such as still, notwithstand- 
ters of life, hath heard the voice of Him who gives| ing all their profession of religion and Christianity, 
life, and hath received life from Him who giveth| are found workers of iniquity, aud so not created 
life to all who come to Him, and who maketh the| anew in Christ Jesus unto good works. 
pew and everlasting covenant See = i: “1 Isaac PENINGTON. 
is voice—take up His cross and follow Him ; he — ; 
geht doubt = of Christ’s sheep, whom the THE FRIEND. 
shepherd owneth and taketh care of. ; ; FIFTH MONTH 30, 1857. | 
Thirdly, He that is inwardly cireumcised with SS -—— 
the circumcision made without hands, he is a Jew} In our last week’s number, we took occasion to 
inwardly, a Christian inward, (in the sight of God) refer to the increase of the African Slave trade, | 
who has felt the spirit and power of Christ Jesus,| and the large participation of American citizens in 
and is one of those worshippers whom God hath|it. The enormous rise in the price of slaves in 
sought out and taught to worship Him, in the life|Cuba, occasioned by the mortality which took 
and spirit of His son. place among them last year from the Cholera, and 
Fourthly, He that is inwardly washed with clean| by the present high price of sugar, prompts un- 
water, with the inward water; he is the inward|princigjed men to run all risks in order to reap 
Jew, the inward Christian. God promised to pour|the profits from the illegal market, thrown open to 
out clean water upon His Israel, and they should be| them there by the complicity of the authorities in 
clean. He who hath the clean water poured upon him) the island, whom there is ample ground to believe, | 
inwardly, which inwardly washeth and cleanseth,| receive a stipulated sum per head, for conniving at 
he is without controversy one of God’s inward Israel.| the landing of the Africans on their shores. 
Fifthly, He that feeds on the bread of life] |The following account, taken from the Fu/mouth 
within, and drinks the water of life out of his own| Post, Jamaica, exhibits in their true colours the 

















blankets given them until clothing could be pro- 
cured. Thirty of them were in a dying state, but 
the most humane attention was paid to them, and 
up to the time when cur informant left St. Ann’s 
Bay they were all alive, and expected to do well. 
The Hon. Charles Royes, Custos of the Parish, 
sent off, without loss of time, a dispatch to his Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant Governor, acquainting him 
with all the circumstances connected with the cap- 
ture, and requesting to be informed whether the 
captives should be handed over to proprietors of 
estates who were anxious to procure their services. 

“The captain of the schooner refused to give his 
name or the name of the vessel, but stated that he 
would be a loser of $30,000—a loss which did not 


cause him much concern, as he had made other 


and successful trips. A great deal of information, 
however, has been obtained from the interpreter, 
who mentioned that several vessels were left on the 
African coast-—-that they were to have sailed soon 
with full cargoes—that, upon an average two ves- 
sels departed weekly, each with 500 to 700 slaves 
on board—that the trade was rapidly increasing— 
and that the slaves on being landed in Cuba, were 
worth from $500 to $700 each. With regard to 
those that were captured in the schooner, there 
was but one day’s supply of provisions on the day 
of capture, and so limited was the quantity of food 
doled out to them during their passage, that when 





well or cistern, he without doubt is living. He that| horrors of the trade as it is constantly going on :—/they saw the soup, bread, yams, &c., which were 


is invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb, and \ 
comes and sups with the Lamb, he is one of the| Thursday last, the 16th inst., the inhabitants of St. 
same nature and spirit with him. He with whom] Ann’s Bay were thrown into a state of considerable 


“CAPTURE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVER.—On |sent on board by the gentlemen of St. Ann’s, they 


made a rush to get at them, and it was found ne- 
cessary to exercise a rigid discipline, in order that 


Christ sups, who hath heard Christ knocking at| excitement by the arrival of a schooner—evidently |the numbers that were the most enfeebled should 
his door; hath opened to him and received him in,| American—towed into port by her Majesty's brig |be the first supplied. 





to purify his heart and dwell in him, and sup with| Arab. It was soon ascertained that the schooner 


“The slave schooner has two decks, and be- 


him, and give him to sup with himself, so that he| was a slaver, and that she had on board a large|tween them the captives were packed in such a 
eats bread in the kingdom, and drinks wine in the| number of captives. It appears that the Captain;manner that they had scarcely room to move. 
kingdom, and partakes of the feast of fat things,| of the Arab had received information that a bark| During each day of the voyage they satin a pain- 
which God makes to his Israel in his holy moun-|and schooner were expected in Cuba from the|ful posture, eighteen inches only being allowed for 
tain; he is without doubt one of Christ, and par-|Coast of Africa, each with a cargo of slaves. A each to turn in, and in a deck room of 30 feet in 
takes of this in and through him. strict watch was therefore kept, and on Monday, |length 300 human beings were stowed away, and 

Sixthly, He that liveth the Christian life, who| the 13th inst., a suspicious-looking craft was seen|brought up in platoons once every day to get a 
walketh not after the flesh, but after the spirit,| with a full press of sail, making the best of her way|small portion of fresh air. The schooner draws 
who doth not fulfil the lusts of the flesh, but hath|to her destined port. She was closely pursued, and |but six feet of water and is of great breadth, and 
the law of God written in his heart, and his fear| the captain finding that there was no possibility of flat-bottomed, and was thus built to enable her, in 








put within him, and his holy spirit given to in- 


struct him, and to guide him to answer the holy law| him in a shallop his crew, money, chronometer and |not much depth of water. 


written in his heart, which the carnal mind is not 


escaping from the Arab, deserted her, taking with |case of pursuit, to run into a port where there is 


other useful articles. The commander of the Arab 


The interpreter states 
that when the slave-trading captains cannot escape 


subject ; nor can not ke subject to; without doubt dispatched his gun-boat, with fifteen men, under |cruisers, they make their way to a particular point 


he is spiritual; without doubt he is a true Christian. 
Seventhly, He that lives in Faith, who knows 


the command of his First Lieutenant, with orders 
for the capture of the shallop. The chase continued 


\of land on the Cuban coast, run the vessels ashore, 
and leave the slaves to perish. The place alluded 


the Faith which is the gift of God, hath received |for nearly three hours, and a shot having destroy- |tois surrounded with rocks—none but flat-bottomed 


it and lives by it, who can do nothing of himself, 
but only by faith in that holy power which doth 
all in him; so that he lives, and believes, and 
obeys, from an holy root of life, which causes life 
to spring up in him, and love to spring up in him, 
and the lamb’s meckness and patience to spring 
up in him, and all grace to spring up in him; | 


sy, he that lives thus, without doubt is engrafted 


into the true vine, into the true olive tree, and the 
root bears him, and ministers sap unto him, and 
he is a true, fresh, green, living branch of the true 
vine, of the holy olive tree. Now, having the wit- 
ness in myself, the testimony of bim that begat life 
in me, testifying to his own work, and to his own 
birth, of what value is any testimony of men 
Without, against this? Christianity is a mystery, 
and he only can truly see who is a Christian in- 
deed, who hath the inward eye opened; and with 


that inward eye is taught of God to pierce into 


that wherein Christianity consisteth. ‘There have 
been many Christians of men’s making; there are 
also some Christians of God’s and Christ’s making 


—which Christians God and Christ will own, but 


not the other. ©, let men have a care! that when 















ed the rudder of the shallop, the captain, who was 
owner of the slaver, surrendered. Two of his prin- 
cipal slaves and an interpreter were taken from the 
shallop, and the crew were left in it to make the 
best of their way to Cuba. 

“ The first Lieutenant then boarded the schooner, 
and found her filled with young Africans, males 
and females, to the number of 373, no less than 
127 having fallen victims to the horrors of the 
middle passage during a voyage of 29 days. The 


them were naked—and the greater part seemed to 
have been half-starved. They were packed close- 
ly together, and covered with dirt and vermin. On 
the arrival of the schooner in St. Ann’s Bay, sev- 
eral gentlemen went on board, and their sympa- 
thies were excited at the misery they witnessed. 
Messrs. Bravo & Brothers suggested measures 
which were adopted, and, with their usual liberal- 
ity, ordered a steer to be killed, and soup prepar- 
ed for the sufferers; other gentlemen furnished 
ground provisions, bread, &c., and while the food 
was being prepared, the whole of the human cargo 
was brought upon deck and washed, and had 


poor captives were in a wretched condition—all of 


|boats can get in—and the whole of that portion of 
the coast is blanched with human bones. 

“The commander of the Arab is in pursuit of 
the bark that sailed in company with the schooner, 


and we hope that we shall soon have accounts of 
her capture.” 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 9th inst. 

The British Parliament was opened on the 7th inst. 
The Queen’s speech was read by commission. 
jtents are of little interest. 

The London subscription for the Russian railways is 
closed, and is reported to be very unsuccessful, although 
the exact amount is not published. 

The Grand Duke Constantine will visit England. 

It is reported that the East India Company have de- 
cided to take a limited part in the operations in China, 
land will place a division of its fleet under Admiral Sey- 

mour’s orders. 

Farther hostilities had occurred in Persia, the British 
|forces having captured the city of Mohammerah on the 
|26th ult. The Persians lost 200, killed and wounded ; 
|the English only ten men. The Shah, it is stated, has 
ratified the treaty with England, negotiated by his En- 
voy at Paris. 

The Liverpool cotton market was better, and prices 
had advanced 3d. for all except the lowest qualities. 


Its con- 
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Baltimore and Philadelphia flour, 30s. a 31s. Wheat 
had advanced slightly. The London money market con- 
tinued stringent. Consols, 93} a 93%. 

The French Minister of Marine has given orders to 
suspend the preparations for the dispatch of troops to 
China. The Moniteur announces that Baron Gros has 
been appointed Commissioner Extraordinary to China, 
Hf and that it is expected he and Lord Elgin, the British 





























































the municipal authorities endeavouring to nullify certain 
acts of the State Legislature, establishing a Metropolitan 
Police, an amended charter for the city, &c. It is al- 
leged by the Mayor and those who side with him in the 
opposition, that some of the provisions in these acts are 
unconstitutional. The license law of the last session is 
wholly set at naught by the liquor dealers, who have 
formed a powerful combination, numbering many thou- 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of this in. 
stitution, will meet at West-Town, on Fourth-day, the 
3d of next month, at 10 o'clock, a.m. " 

The Committee on Admissions meet on the same morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock, and the Committee on Instruction, on 
the preceding evening, at half past 7 o’clock. 

























































































































































































































































































































































ea : : : 
ie Plenipotentiary, having the same powers, will lend each |sand members, and having the command of large funds. wae nea — oe eh ae = 
i other mutual assistance in the negotiations confided to|The buildings, under contract this spring, of which the] phjjad.. Fifth ae 19th, 1857 
4, them. The statement respecting the proposed increase |Journal of Commerce gives a list, amount in value to i 5 pain T K Cl ’ 
, of the capital of the Bank of France, is believed to be|nearly six millions of dollars. ae. Se, Sa os 
incorrect. Lake Superior.—The navigation on this great lake was} Conveyances will be at West Chester, on the arrival 2 
) Disturbances continue in Spain. Malaga has been|open on the 11th inst. Six large steamers had left the|of the morning and afternoon trains, on Third-day 
i placed in a state of siege. Sault for the head of the lake, laden with railroad sup-|the 2d of Sixth month. The cars leave Philadelphia at 
is The King of Prussia has given his assent to the Neuf-| plies, for the construction of the St. Croix and Superior |half past 7 a. m., and at 4 p.m. 
: chatel treaty. Railroad. 
The Belgian journals publish the account of the treaty| Breadstuffs—The following were the quotations on cecal 
between Russia and Japan. The Russians are to be al-|the 23d:—New York, Missouri white wheat, $1.90; red, WANTED. 
; lowed freedom to come and go in the towns of Simoda]do. $1.69; Canada white, $1.85; corn, 92 cts. a 96 cts.| A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
; and Hakodadi, which will enable them to carry on trade | Philadelphia, white wheat, $1.80 a $1.88; red, do. $1.75 | Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
with greater advantages than the treaties with other|a $1.80; corn, 84cts.a90 cts. Baltimore, white wheat, | the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
powers have yet accorded. In the Japanese treaty with} $1.80 a $1.90; red, $1.70 a $1.73; corn, 87 cts. a 90}to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
England, it is, however, provided that the English shall|cts. Cincinnati, flour, $7.25 per bbl. when out of school. 
at all times be placed on the same footing as the most| Massachusetts—In 1855, the population of this State] Application may be made to | 
favoured, and the terms of the Russian treaty will, there-| was 1,132,369. It has a stringent law for the registra- Jozi Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. | 
fore, be advantageous to them if good faith is observed] tion of births, marriages and deaths. The returns for Esrnezer Wort, Marshalton, Chester Co. m 
1 by the Japanese. 1855 state the number of marriages in that year at Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. to 
A Turkish vessel from Tripoli, having fifteen slaves on| 12,329; births, 32,845; deaths, 20,798. Of the births, Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. pa 
ui board, had been seized at Tchesme, on the requisition of| there were 16,785 males, and 15,888 females. JosePpH ELkintTon, 377°S. Second street. = 
t the English consul general. The municipal council at} Miscellaneous. Business of Pittsburg.—The cash value —— 
Smyrna had ordered the slaves to be set at liberty. of the exports of Pittsburg, the past year, is said to be| Marrrep, on the 14th instant, at Horsham Meeting, 
Tbe Wallachian government has fixed the 15th of next] over thirty millions of dollars. Some of the principal|Montgomery county, Pa., Eowarp Resve, of Medford, 
month for the elections in Wallachia. The Unionist] items are as follows :—Iron and steel, $10,730,000; coal, |N. J., to Mary B., daughter of Charles Spencer. 
party were confident of success. $4,774,000; glass, $2,634,900; steamboats, $1,934,800 ; 
UNITED STATES.—Kansas Affairs. — The District] lumber, $1,790,800 ; cotton, $1,269,655; iron foundries,| Diep, the 27th of Third mo., 1857, at her residence 
, Attorney, by the advice of Secretary Stanton, has en-|$1,248,300; steam-engines, $836,300. near Damascus, Columbiana county, Ohio, after several th 
tered nolle prosequis in all the charges for treason. The| Cotton Seed Oil has been recently introduced into the|years of declining health, Keztau, relict of Abraham ' 
prosecutions of Free State men for usurpations of office,]market. It is manufactured in New Orleans and at Pro- Warrington, Jr., in the 75th year of her age; a much Fr 
would probably be disposed of in the same manner. A| vidence, and sells at $1 to $1.10 per gallon. If the ma-|esteemed elder of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. . 
more hopeful feeling was prevalent in the territory. The|nufacture should be found profitable, an immense quan- , at Somerton, Belmont county, Ohio, on the 28th -" 
northern immigration this spring had given such a pre-| tity of oil will be derived from this source. of Fourth month, 1857, Mary, daughter of Tilman and ea 
ponderance to the Free State settlers, that they no longer] Sugar and Molasses.—During four days of last week, | Rachel E. Patterson, in the 18th year of her age. She 10 
doubted Kansas would ultimately be rescued from the| fifty-four vessels arrived in the port of New York, laden|bore her sufferings which were great, with composure di 
grasp of the slaveholders. with cargoes of sugar and molasses alone. In one day|and resignation; manifesting much greater solicitude re 
Utah.—The Mormon authorities carry things here|the amount landed was eight thousand nine hundred |for a preparation for her final change than for restora- . 
with a high hand. A late account says: “Judge Stiles|and twenty-three hogsheads of sugar and molasses. tion to health, which she said she had not looked to- of 
attempted, on the 9th of February, to hold the session of] A Long Train.—The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press says,|wards from the commencement of her illness, and that 0 
the U. 8. District Court, but an armed force entered the] that a train, consisting of 102 long freight cars, in which |death had no terror to her. She was naturally of a al 
court-room, and, by intimidation, obliged the Judge to|were over 1000 head of cattle and a large number of|lively and animated disposition, but was, we believe, sy 
adjourn the Court sine die. The next day the Court was] hogs, was brought over the Michigan Central railroad, a preserved in a good degree of innocency. Yet when re 
opened again for territorial business, under the control|few days ago. The train was drawn by three locomo-|brought upon a sick bed, a sense of great unworthiness : 
of Young and his satellites, who openly declared their | tives. of Divine favour, of the necessity of prayer unto God, Gi 
purpose to drive out the Gentiles. The house ofa man| Canada Railroads—The outlay for these works in|and of her own poverty and incapacity to pray availing- we 
was torn down, because he had presumed to disobey or-| Canada has been very heavy, and accompanied, it is said, |ly for help, brought her very low. But through mercy, Fy 
ders, and refused to turn away some Gentiles who were| with much corruption and dishonesty. The public debt|in the Lord’s own time, she received a qualification to he 
boarding with him. Attempts have been made to fire] now amounts to forty-nine millions of dollars, of which {intercede fervently with Him, that her sins might be F 
the dwellings of T. S. Williams, the Attorney, and Judge| nineteen millions are chargeable to public works, and |forgiven, might every one be blotted out, and that she 
Stiles, the United States Judge, for the part they took in|twenty-one millions to railroads. The probability is,|might be graciously received into heaven; and again, th 
a suit against one of the Mormon leaders. Both have|that the debt must be largely increased, if all the under-|that her sins might go beforehand to judgment. After- as 
been cut off from the church, and denounced as apostates, | takings commenced are carried to completion. wards alluding to this last, she said she believed, that a 
for trying to enforce the laws of the country. It wasthe| Z'heLondon Police costs upwards of two millions of dol-|through mercy, unmerited mercy, her prayer had been in 
wish of the Mormons to destroy the records of this case, | lars yearly, and numbers 5847 men, of whom 18 are super- | granted that her sins had gone beforehand to judgment. : 
that induced them to burn the books and papers of the|intendents with salaries of from $2100 to $1000; 142 in-| Appealing to her parents, she desired to know whether w 
United States Circuit Court.” Major McCulloch, of|spectors, with salaries of from $1000 to $400; 631 ser-|they had anything to lay to her charge. On their assur- Ca 
Texas, declined the office of Governor of Utah recently | geants, with salaries of from $500 to $300; and 5056|ing her of the love they felt for her, that she had been a be 
tendered him. The post was then offered to Col. Cum-|constables, with salaries ranging from $400 to $200 a|dutiful child, and they had nothing against her; she wi 
mings, of Indiana, who also declined. From Washing-| year, besides clothing, which is furnished by the govern-|said, that was enough, and shedding some tears, seemed te 
ton, it is stated that a vigorous policy will be pursued|ment. But a very small portion of this force is devoted |relieved. On the evening before her death, her suffer- 
with respect to the Mormons, and that they will not be|to the detection of criminals, the rest being mere custo-|ings being great, she prayed that she might not be per- of 
allowed to set the authority of the United States at de-|dians of the peace. mitted to see the dawning of another day, concluding lo 
fiance. About two thousand United States troops are,} Arsenic Eating.—Much doubt is thrown upon the story | With saying: “ But not my will, but thine, O, Lord, be h 
it is said, now moving towards Salt Lake. The Wash-|of the Styrian arsenic eaters, which has been widely |done,” which last petition seemed to be answered, by ve 
ington Union states that letters received in that city from| published, and generally credited, on the evidence of|her falling asleep near the dawning of the day, from | 
Salt Lake, convey the news that Brigham Young had] Von Tschudi, Boner, Johnston and others. Late thorough | Which sleep she never awoke, but quietly passed away ™ 
left there with two hundred chosen men to make his| investigations of the matter lead to the conclusion that |to her eternal rest, leaving to her friends the comforta- th 
way north through Oregon, to the British territories.|the whole story of there being people in portions of|ble evidence, that her work was finished. W 
The Mormon Elder Pratt was killed on the 14th instant,| Hungary, who use arsenic for the sake of its fattening ,on the 29th ult., Lyp1a Harr, aged nearly 81 
near Van Buren, Arkansas, by Hector H. McLean, of N.}and beautifying effects, is inconsistent and utterly incre- | years, widow of the late John Hart, druggist, of this city. th 
Orleans, whose wife was deluded into going to Utah, |dible. She was a member of Northern District Monthly Meet- th 
with a party of Mormons, taking with her her children. The Church in Mexico.—Late accounts represent that|ing. For several years, this dear Friend had been con- 
Pennsylvania.—The Legislature recently adjourned af-| the Archbishop has wisely decided to desist from his op-|fined to the house from a rheumatic affection and dis- fit 
ter being in session sixteen weeks, and passing nearly] position to the government. He has issued instructions |ability to walk ; thereby causing much suffering and ill 80 
900 bills, among which were 23 bank charters, making] to the clergy, to the effect that they are to exact no | health, from want of exercise, which her gentle, quiet, meek Ca 
an addition to the banking capital of the State of be-|charges for any ministerial duties. They are to be con-| spirit enabled her to endure with christian patience and wo 
tween six and seven millions. Only twenty-five of these| tent with voluntary contributions for their support, and|resignation. During the three weeks of her last illness, 
acts were what may be properly called “general laws,|to abstain from politics, in and out of the pulpit. not a murmur was heard to escape her lips, all was - 
the great mass relating to subjects of merely local inte- kindness, gentleness and sweetness; affording the com- In 
rest, as the change of election districts, directing new WANTED. forting assurance that she was prepared to receive the pr 
roads, authorizing the sale of real estate, dividing town-| A Friend, who is a married man, is desirous of obtain-|joyous welcome of “will done, good and faithful ser- fo 
ships,” &c. ing a situation as clerk, in a store or counting-house, or| vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” th 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 183. any other situation of the kind in which he can be pro- | ~~w roe - | 
New York.—Mortality last week, 283. Great confu-|fitably employed. ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, str 


sion prevails in the affairs of the city, in consequence of 





For address, apply at the office of “ The Friend.” Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 


